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By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by thin 
in Nonconformist Churches. 


LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALYINISTIC CHURCH. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’ eg 8 HOME, BONNER RD. 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CH URCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S pag CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAP 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET GHAPEL 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHA 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPE 

IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN wo CHURCH. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 

BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 

WISBECH, CAMBS: FREE METHODIST Searat. 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHA 

BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 
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Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck. 


Sacred Cantata—*‘ THE ASCENSION.” 
Composed by BRUCE STEANE (Op. 18). 

To be published shortly, by Subscription, Intending Sub- 
scribers are earnestly requested to forward their names at once, - 
enclosing P.O. for 3s 6d. 

The names of the Subscribers will be printed at the beginning 
of the work, and a copy will be sent post free. The list already 
includes 250 names, amongst which are the following :— 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mus. Fs Berthold Tours, Esq. 
Sir John Stainer, M. A, Mus. H. Walmsley ‘Lee, Esq. . Mus. 


Doc., F.R.C.O. Doc., F.R, 

G, A Martin Esq., Mus. Doc., B. Agutter, ie. Mus. Doc,” 
E.R og F.R.C.O. 

Chas. ‘won Esq., Mus. John E. West, Esq., F.R.C O, 
Doc., vr R.C.O Kt. Hon. H. H. Fowler, M.P. 


Sir Horace Walpole, K.C.B, 
Chas. Santley, Esq. 

Sir — Waterfield, K.C.S,1, 
Address—BRUCE STEANE, Chancellor Cottage, Chancellor Rd., 
West Dulwich. 

N.B.— The List will close 30th October, 1894. 


E,H Turpin, , Esq. «+ Mus, Doc.,, 
Vv. 
Fredk. Walker, Esq., Hon. 
R.A.M. 








IN THE PRESS. 


"T HEARD THE VOICE OF 
JESUS SAY. 


HYMN-ANTHEM. 


By E. MINSHALL. 
Price 2d.; Sol-fa, id. 








“LET US NOW CO EVEN UNTO 
BETHLEHEM.” 


ANTHEM FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By BRUCE STEANE. 


Price 13d. 





‘NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL’ OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





To Organists, Harmoniumists, Choirmasters, Head 
Teachers of Schools, Conductors of Music in 
Choral Societies, Church Choirs, Sunday 
Schools, Temperance Societies, etc. 


J.CURWEN& SONS, 


8 & 9, Warwick Lang, Lonpon, E.C.,, 


the leading publishers of good popular Music, have just issued 
their Annual Catalogue, with Coupon for sample copies oj 
new works at nominal prices. 


Any of the above are invited to apply for the Catalogue 
and Coupon, which will be sent post free, 





One Penny Weekty. (Month after Date, 2d.) Annuat Sup- 
SCRIPTION, 6/6. ABROAD, 8/9. Vol. I, Illustrated Series, bound 
in ‘cloth, now ready, s5/-. By post, 5/9. Abroad, 6/9. 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
The Oldest Musical Weekly. 
THE MUSICAL STANDARD is now enlarged to 72 columns. 
MUSICAL STANDARD i One Penny Wooaly: 
is now 
tHE Must AL STANDARD gives Portraits on ‘se pide plate C 


paper of Eminent Musicians, Dr. C, H. Parry, W. T, Best, A. 
Guilmant, Dr. E, J. Hopkins C. V. Stanford, Dr. Ww. oat 


SS’ MUSICAL STANDARI Full- One “i my Tony: 
gives Ful Pe ustrations yi; 
THE MUS! Great stANDA AP 71, St. Paul’s. enny Weekly. 


ICAL STANDARD gives oe llustrations o! 

*foreten Unkat A 1, St. Omer Cathedral. x. a, Cologne 
ee 

THE MUSICAL STANDARD gives a Series Rita fudies 

a tor the Organ (as recommended Dr. Gauntlett), by 

WHITTINGHAM, Penny Weekly. 

THE MUSICAL. STANDARD devotes Special Columns to Organ 

News and Specifications of New Instruments, Reports of the 

doings of Choral Societies, Professional Appointments, and 

much other interesting matter, One Penny Weekly. 


ADVERTISEMENT AND PUBLISHING Orrices, 185, Fleet Street, FE. . 
H. A, DEAN, Manager. 
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Wrofessional BWotices. 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. » For Concerts, Oratorios, and “‘ At- 
omes,”"—Address, 68, Wimpole Street, Ww. 


M ISS LUCIE JOHNSTONE, Contralto. (Plymouth 
Guildhall, April, 1894.) ‘‘In Miss Lucie Johnstone every- 
one recognises a contralto voice of extraordinary power and purity 
of tone. ... ....Her oratorio. singing is highly devotional.” — 
Western Daily Mercury, (Free Trade Hall, Manchester.) “If 
one circumstance struck ts more than another, in ‘so excellent a 
concert, it'was the fine, telling effect of Miss Lucie Johnstone’s 
veice, It has the genuine contralto quality, and is pure, fresh, and 
sympathetic.” Manchester Guardian, Miss Lucie Johnstone is 


engaged to sing the First, Contralte. Music of the ‘klijah,’ at the. | 
Society’s Performance, Royal Albert Hall, Nov. 1st. | 


Koyal Choral 
Address—13, CROMWELL GRovE, West Kens'NGTON PARK, WwW. 

R. C. EMLYN JONES, TENOR, Pupil of 

Mr. Sims Reeves, Medallist R.A.M., of the Royal Choral 

Society Concerts, and MADAME EMLYN JONES, CONTRALTO, 

of the Royal Choral Society’ Concerts.’ For Ballads and’ Oratorio. — 

Address, 348, Kennington Road, London, S.E. Artistes for an entire 

contert provided. , 


Miss ADELE KUHN, G.S.M, (SOPRANO). 
are of W. H. Cummings, Esq. Silver and Bronze 
Medallist L.A.M., Certificate of Merit G.S.M., Certificated from 
R.A.M. For Oratorios, Concerts, ‘‘At-Homes,” ctc,—21, Forest 

Drive, Leytonstone; Essex. 
ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 
, Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—1, Algarve Road, 
Earlsfield, S.W. dil 
M R. J. B, MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘* Gleé and Concert Party” (any. number). 1st Prize 
Crystal Palace, July 14, 1894. — 22, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, E. 
ss arg ANNIE NORTHCROFT (CONTRALTO). 
15, Bovingdon Road, Fulham. , For Oratorios, Concerts 

At Homes, etc. 

M ADAME JESSIE STRATHEARN (SOPRANO). 
Silver and Bronze’ Megallist, R.A.M. Oratorios and 
Balla is.—62, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 

















M& ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo). 
The Globe (April 25th,'1893) says: ‘‘ The concert at St. James's 
Hall drew a large audience, including the Duke and Dachess of ‘Teck 
and Princess May. ... Mr. Alexander Tucker, a basso gifted with a 
remarkably fine and well-trained voice, sang admirably, and seems likely 
to attain a distinguished position among modern vocalists,”—Addtess, 
St. Audries, Enfield, N, i ’ 
R: ‘ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). — For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and “At-Homes.”—1, Green- 
croft Gardens, N.W. 


ISS ETTA WRIGHT (SOPRANO). For Con- 
certs, Oratorios, ‘* At-Homes,” etc.—28, Albany Road, Stroud 
Green, N. 
R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L.’ Mus. T.C.L:,; gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, étc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations.: Latest successes: F.R.C.O., 1894; MUS. BAC. DUR- 
HAM, FINAL, Sept. 1893 (all Candidates passed), and FIRST EX- 
AMINATION, 1893; MUS. BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1892; MUS. BAC. 
LONDON, ae MUS, BAC. DUBLIN, 1891, and 1892; A.C.O., 
1893; L.R.A.M. (Composition) ; Mus, Bac, and Mus. Dac,, Toronto, 
1893; Gold Medallist, 1893; L:T.C.L, and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, 
R.A.M, and R.C.M.; AR.C.M.;.L.Mus.L.C.M,. Special and indi- 
vidual attention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 300 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils. Terms very 
moderate,—Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 

1,C,1,,. F.C.0., L.Mus, T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 

PARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 
Over 30 successes annually, .MSSarevised. 


MODERN ORGAN MUSIC. 


A Quarterly Publication of Pieces in various styles. 
_) Edited by E, MINSHALL, 
Price 3/- nett each Number ; Annual Subscription, 8/6 post free, 
v payable in adyarice, 
NO. 1, READY OCTOBER’ tst. 

Fach number will.consist of 16 ‘pages of music, with 
an Artistic covet, The intention is to get variety in‘each | 
number, Sore’) pieces -being moderately easy, and others 
more difficult; some suitable-for Opening Voluntaries and 
some for'Condliding Voluntaries or Recital Purposes, No. 























1 contains three, pieces by My. Bruce Steane (one of the | 
most popular contributors.to ‘The Organist’s Magazine of 
Voluntayies”), viz., Minuet, Abendlied, and Fantasia, 

In order that Organists may judge of its merits before | 
actually subscribing, a specimen copy of No. 1 willbe sent post 
[ree on receipt of Lostal Order for 2s, 

44, FLEET 


STREET, LONDON, E,C, 
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MUSICAL JOURNAL, 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. u 
7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. * 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 








PatRon }- The Most Noble the Marquis or CARMARTHEN, M.P. 


BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— : 
HortonA.tison,Esq.;Mus.Doe, Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W. H. Loncuurst, l’sq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C.O. 
WaLter H. SancsTER, Esq., Mus. Doc, Oxon, | 
A_J.Catpicort, k’sq , Mus:Bae.Cantab., Principal & dacation Dept. 
G. Aucustus Hoimes, Esq., Director Examination Department. 
F, J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab,, Vice-erineipal. 


EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
300 Provincial Centres in December next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supply all particulars. ‘Lhe last day for entry is Nov. rsth. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the Kegulations at the Examina- 
tions in April, July, and Deccmber. 

Application tor the Formation of Centres where none at- 
present exist should be made to the Secretary, who will furnish all 
necessary information, . 

The Diplomas gravted by the College are Associate (A.L.C,M.); 
Associate*in Music (A,Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and the Diploma of Proficiency 
(D.P.L.C.M.). Regulations and List of Diplomées may be had on 
angiication. 

‘he Annual Register of the College is now ready. Price 2s. 6d. 
T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 





RGAN PEDALS FOR PIANOFORTES. | From 

46 158, to £7 158. Pedals and Action complete are supplied 

aS above, by the inventor, Wm. Chinnock Dyer, Beresfor 
Road, Norbiton, S.W. Send post-card for list, etc. 


T° CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 


Effective ANTHEMS and GLEEKS, all seasons.—The 
Orpheus Music Publishing Co., Moorgate Arcade, London, E.C. 








WANTED. -Second-hand Copies of Gaul’s ‘ Holy 
City.’ Good condition.—Dopsoy, Nonconformist Choral 
Union, Sleaford, 


HE SHEPHERDS’ VISION. .A. New . Cantata 

for Christmas, The Music composed by C. Ward. Price 1s. 
—London: Hart & Co,, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, Sold also by 
the Author, at Speen, Princes Risboro’, 


VESPER TUNE. 
(Prize Composition.) 
By W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in Both Notations. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. ‘ 


THE NONCONFORMIST MUSECAL) JOURNAL Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


EXETER HALL. 
Popular Concerts for the People 


UNDER ‘THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. E. MINSHALL, 
-BVERY THURSDAY \at 8 p.m. 


OCTOBER 4. 
VOCALISTS. a. Wot 
Miss AMY SARGENT..; Miss‘LUCIE JOHNSTONE, 
Mr. ALEXANDER TUCKER, 
Solo Violin - — Miss BESSIE POOLE. 
Solo Cornet» Mrs GEORGE HARLOW. 











Admission—Front Seats, 6d.; Second Seats, 3d. 
Doors open at 7.30; Concert to commence at 8 p.m. 














who has treated ‘‘ Bemerton ” in a very popular and 
clever manner. The composition will appear in 
the Organists’ Magazine of Voluntaries for Novem- 
ber. 


WE offer a prize of two guineas for the best Easter 
Anthem. The following are the conditions :— 


later than November 1st, 1894. 


Oct., 1894.] 


THE NONCONFORMIST 
MUSIGAL JOURNAL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the 
Nonconformist Churches. 


Epitrep sy E, MINSHALL. 





suena ooo OF | Yearty Susscription, | 
Price 2d. Post free, 2s. 6d. 





Editorial, Publishing, and Advertising Offices— 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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CONTENTS. 
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Mur Competitions, 


| 
| 
eorreas si ojeidagos dt ie gail | 
| 


In our August issue we offered a prize of two 
guineas for the best Hymn Tune Voluntary. We 
were glad to find that so many entered the com- | 
petition, and we were more glad to see that the | 
compositions sent in were*much superior to those | 
we have received in former competitions of'a simi- | 
lar character ; in fact, hardly a single piece may be | 
said to be quite out of the running. After a very | 
careful and close examination of all the MSS., the 
prize has been awarded to 


Mr. Ernest H. SMITH, F.R.C.O., 
' 87, Vandyke Street, 
Liverpool, 


Mut Mert Competition. 





1, Compositions must be. sent to our office not 
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2. Each composition must be marked ‘with a 
| nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a 
| sealed envelope containing the name ahd address 
of the composer. 

3. The piece must cover not less than-four,’ and 
not more than six pages of our Popular Anthem 
series. 

4. The successful composition shall beconie our 


| copyright on payment of the prize. 


5. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned 
if stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 


| purpose. 


6. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit. ; 

7. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 

Choirmasters to. be successful must be able to 
control their temper. Ladies and gentlemen, 
especially if they give their services, expect to be 
treated courteously. It is possible to correct mis- 
takes in a gentlemanly manner. But, for instance, 
to tell a lot of ladies in a-petulant tone that they 
**squeal” (as we recently heard of a choirmaster 
doing) is certainly not the way for a man to gain 


| the confidence and esteem of his singers. A 


teacher may be as strict as he likes, and particular 


| to a degree in pointing out faults, and in so doing 


he will have the approval of his singers. But strong 


_ language and display of temper will only bring him 
| into disrepute and destroy his influence. 





Should an organist obey the instructions of a 
minister when they are inconsistent with artistic 
playing? Supposing, for example, a minister likes 
nothing but noisy singing, and tells his organist to 
play full organ through the entire service, should 
such a wish be gratified? Wethink not. When he 
knows perfectly well that such playing is inartistic, 
for the love of his art he ought to do what he 
thinks right, even in opposition to the wishes of 
the minister. He has a duty to perform to the 
congregation, for after all the minister is only one 
man. But the organist may lose his appointment. 
True, and he may have to put up with violent, yea, 
even vulgar abuse. But if he does what his musi- 
cal good taste tells him to be right, he will never 
regret being firm to his conviction, whatever the 


result may be. Any right minded man would 


admire his firmness and respect him all the more 
for it. It would probably be better for our church 
music if organists and choirmasters took no notice 
of the wishes expressed to them, but proceeded as 
their own judgment dictated. | 





‘Two correspondents ask us to recommend a good 
book of short Introits. Can any of our readers who 


| have used-such a book reply to this enquiry ? 


The Liverpool, N.C.U,. Festival, which we an-, 
nounced last month would take. place on the.2nd, 
inst., is postponed till the 16th, We. are, asked 
again to invite any other singers in the district who 
know the music to take, part in this . festival. 
Probably some from the many Lancashire con- 





| 
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tingents will be able to be present. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to G. W. Edwards, Esq., 
41, Lord Street, Liverpool. 





Book I. of Modern Organ Music, to which we 
made special reference in our last issue, is now 
ready. A specimen copy will be sent post-free on 
receipt of a postal order for two shillings. Further 
particulars of the publication will be found in our 
advertising columns. 


The Exeter Hall Thursday “ Concerts for the 
People,” under Mr. Minshall’s direction, will be 
resumed on October 4th. 


THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 





The time for beginning | 


has been altered from 7.30 to 8 o’clock. Other | 


particulars will be found in our advertising 


columns. 


Short Themes. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD ORGANIST. 
Mr. ALFRED J, Eyrg, the late organist of the Crystal 


Palace, insists on organ students earnestly practising | 
the pianoforte, and he holds that the organ improves | 


the piano touch by strengthening the fingers and cul- 
tivating legato-playing. The pedals, of course, require 


separate and distinct work, and as organs are not found | 


in every house, he says much time could be saved by 
preparing the manual part at the piano, and the pedal- 


ling on the pedal attachment which may now be had | 


for the piano. 

On the whole, players do not vary the quality of tone 
sufficiently, and their playing is monotonous, It should 
be remembered that the mind, more than the fingers, 
has to do with the freedom with which good players 
make use of the stops. 
mony and counterpoint. 
from the open score are essentials, and facility in play- 
ing from a figured bass as well as extemporaneous 
playing should be aspired to. Every opportunity should 
be taken to learn how to train a choir, and voice-pro- 
duction and solo-singing cannot be neglected. In a 
good choir-school the student will make acquaintance 
with church music. A knowledge of the structure of 
the organ is another imperative, and altogether the 
competent organist has to pass many years in hard 
study. 


* * * 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 
MR. J. SPENCER CURWEN says :—‘I am constantly 


asked by ministers and organists how congregational 
singing is to be encouraged. May I set down a few 
notions as the result of my experience? (1) Decide 
which portions of the service the congregation is to 
join in, and in which the choir alone is to sing. (2) 


The organist must study har- | 
Transposition and playing | 





[Oct., 1894. 





blackboard charts, etc., and will introduce the necessary 
chantsandhymn tunes in educational order—the diatonic 
first, the chromatic later. (5) Settle the congregational 
chants and hymns a month beforehand, and print a 
list. Encourage families to practise the music in ad- 
vance at home. (6) As the training of the congrega- 
tion progresses, draw up a list of chants and tunes that 
they know, and keep rigidly to it. (7) Both in chants 
and tunes, choose the broad, diatonic, solid style for 
the congregation, and give ornate music to the choir. 
(8) Persuade the congregation to conquer prejudice 
and use the tonic sol fa notation, which immensely sim- 
plifies the work.” y, , 4 


SIGHT-SINGING. 

THE important art of singing music at sight which 
should form a special study #5 totally neglected by 
many students ; to move the fingers rapidly upon an 
instrument or to spoil a song seems to be their exclu- 
sive aim. The advantages arising from a division of 
studies must have been evident to the directors of some 
of the leading schools, for the study of sight-singing 
is compulsory in their institutions. 

In America, most pupils are trained to read and play, 
or read and sing at one and the same time; they are 
forced to extricate themselves from the meshes of 
musical theory, while endeavouring to free themselves 
from the intricacies of technique. It is difficult enough 
to do well one thing at a time. How, then, can young 
students master, together with the position of the hands 
and body, the fingering, the division of the measure, 
the notation, the intonation, the tempo, the expression, 
the accents, etc., when each is a new and complete 
problem? Crowding the mind with a multitude of 
incongruous ideas produces hesitation, confusion, im- 
perfection, and much valuable time is lost in the 
endeavour to save time. The perplexities attending. 
the instrumentalist or the vocalist at his first steps are 
multiplied, and the advancetnent in reading and playing 
or singing is retarded. In two hours, one devoted to 
sight-singing and the other tothe instrument or vocal- 
culture, more would have been accomplished than in 
three hours given to the two studies simultaneously., 
How many among good pianists can play an accom- 
paniment of moderate difficulty at sight? Not one in 
ten, This may seem a strange assertion, but soloists 
will bear witness to the moderation of this statement. 


' How many among vocalists can sing music of moderate 





Remember that it is not only inability to sing that keeps | 


congregations silent: it is diffidence, indifference, and 
dislike to be heard ; therefore the congregation must be 


exhorted by the minister, and their vocal duty in service | 


explained. (3) Train the congregation quite apart 
from the choir. Engage the choirmaster, or a special 
sight-singing teacher, to meet them once a week, during 
the winter. (4) He will work from simple exercises, 


difficulty at sight? How many can strike augmented 
or diminished intervals without the aid of an instru- 
ment or another voice? Not one ina hundred. Had 
these musicians studied sight-singing such lamentable 


facts could not be recorded. 
¥ * ¥ 


POPULAR SONGS. 
WuaAT are the distinctive characteristics of a popular 
song? A complete answer to this question would have 
a financial as well as a psychological interest. Con- 
trasting the popular with the thousand and one unpopu- 
lar songs of the day no reason will be discovered for 
the luck of the one and the misfortune of the many. 
Persistent pushing has something to do with popularity, 
and if a well-known singer can be persuaded to sing 
the same song evening after evening it is very likely to 
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be received favourably by the public. Many songs are | apparent flow of breath, and the sensation is quite 


made popular in this way. 
Another element making towards success is the 
poetry ; good music joined to unsympathetic words is 


| 


| 
| 
| 


doomed to failure. A pathetic little story with a warn- | 


ing moral tagged to it always finds its way into the 
public heart. The story may be trite, and if it reflects 
against the favoured few in vindication of the un- 
favoured many so much the better. The public likes 
either to laugh or to cry; there is no medium; senti- 
mental songs must be thoroughly lachrymose, and 
comic songs must be uncompromisingly humorous. 
Another peculiarity is that the public likes its senti- 


different from a mere flux of air through the threat. 
The peculiar sense of tone-vibration in the mouth 
that the singer realises is entirely different from that 
of breath-ooze in the throat and mouth; and though 
we may feel the flow of voice, and words may seem 


| fairly to drop from the lips in that liquid quality we 
know so well as the pure, artistic singing-tone, yet 


ment dealt out in waltz rhythm; its grief like its | 
pleasure must be capable of dancing. In hybrids like | 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay the dancing is everything, the | 


music nothing. The words must emphasise’ what the 
dancing is intended to suggest and the success of such 
a song then depends on the popularity of the dancer. 


A song may have all the other elements of popularity | 


but it will fail unless, when it appears, it appeals to 
some transient public mood. It must supply a public 
need, and then its popularity will last as long as‘ the 
need—and no longer. Attempts have again and again 
been made to resuscitate a once popular song, but 
never with success. ‘‘Old Dog Trays,” and other similar 
songs, when once cast aside are cast aside for ever. 


thereis no whiz of breath in the throat, and the old 
Italian process of holding a lighted candle before the 
singer's mouth would, in this case, result most satisfac- 
torily in the absence of flickering. 

The sensation of drawing in is due to the fact that 
the withholding of the breath is controlled by the in- 


spiratory muscle, and this produces the impression of 


in-drawing, through the similarity of the muscular pro- 


| cess. A good way of studying this thought of drawing 


Unfortunately for the composer no one can‘guess what | 
| and without breath there is no sound. In all of these 


the public needs, and if the propitious moment is ‘not 
seized the labour isin vain. Sometimes a song that 


was unheeded when it first appeared may slowly werk | 


its way into the affections of the public. As the rule, 
however, a popular song is popular from its birth ; one 
day it is first heard and a week afterwards it spreads, a 
musical epidemic, over an entire country, sparing 
neither the wise nor the foolish. 

The lucky mortal who shall discover the secret of 


writing popular songs has more than a fortune within | 


his grasp; he has realised the alchemist’s dream of 


converting base material into virgin gold ; each musical | 


note having all the validity of a bank-cheque signed by 
Rothschild. Unfortunately a composer cannot turn out 


a popular song by will power ; in fact ifhe deliberately | 


tries to be popular he is likely to fail of his mark. 
Popular songs are accidents; the microbe producing 
them has yet to be discovered. Composers may learn 
what to avoid, but, so far, the secret that leads to 
wealth and fame lies shrouded in the mists of No-Man’s 
Land. 
* * * 
HOW TO MANAGE THE BREATH. 

Many pupils have great difficulty in realising the 
sensation often spoken of by singers,—that of seeming 
to draw the tone in, rather than push it out. Some say 
to pupils, “Feel the tone as coming out, but the 
breath as drawing in.” This duplex sensation is 
subtle; but, if carefully studied, every singer will 
realise such a sensation when the tone is perfectly 
pure. 

The sensation is readily explained as follows :—The 
flux of breath is controlled so that only such quantity 
is expired as can be entirely converted into tone. To 
the singer, a pure tone completely extinguishes the 





in as you sing, to prevent the possibility of ever-crowd- 
ing the throat with breath, is :— 

(1.) Draw in the breath backward through the mouth 
and throat into the lungs, with wide-open mouth. 
(2.) As you draw in the breath, pronounce with the 
backward breath a whispered succession of mow, now, 
now, etc. (3.) After drawing the breath back as above, 
seize it as in singing (at the diaphragm), and, holding 
it, make all the movements of tongue with open mouth, 
as if to say, mow, now, now, etc. 

There will be no sound, for the breath is being held, 


three preparatory exercises no voice is allowed. 
(4.) While holding the breath, as in No 3, you will 


determine to pronounce aloud the words mow, now, ° 


now, in speaking voice. 

This phonation is ou/ward, not backward, as the 
whisper was, though the sensation of withholding the 
breath and drawing back is largely felt. The feeling at 
first is as if you were short of breath and gasping the 
words ; but if you persist in the exercises rightly, you 
will soon gain a feeling of perfect ease ; and though for 
a while the tone will be very light and of no bedy, it 
will be very pure and free from breath, and gradually 
will grow full. (5.) Put No. 4 to a musical tone, thena 
scale, etc. 

Also, sing with open mouth such words as 4, day, 
say, nay, (6.) After you have gained aclear tone, with 
consonantal aid, sing simple vocalises. 

All of this practice is to be done at first with light 
tone, with the one object in view of using as little 
breath as possible ; in fact, seeming to use no breath. 
It is difficult to explain this exercise without personal 
demonstration, and you will need to watch carefully as 
you practice it. 

You know, of course, that a true singer upon the 
platform sings freely, and you will feel as you practice 
this exercise, that you are not free in your early use of 
the method. This may cause you to question it; for 
it seems to contradict what I have often said, “ Sing as 
you talk.” 

But, in reality, this exercise is entirely compatible 
with the injunction to “sing as freely as you talk,” 
though the idea is in advance of the natural condition 
and enters the realm of heart.—Werner’s Voice Maga- 
sine. 
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OHBusic at Sherwell Congregational 
Church, JOlpmouth, 


HITHERTO in these monthly notices we have had 
little opportunity of devoting our attention to 
churches in the far West of England, hence during 
a recent sojourn in the locality we determined to 
make amends for any apparent lack of interest in 
this delightful region, when at this season of the 
year so many seekers after recreation and rest are 
wont to ramble amongst the romantic hills and 
dells of Devon and Cornwall, 

If the neighbourhood of Plymouth can scarcely 
be said to vie with some of the great northern 
centres in musical activity, there are, nevertheless, 
many agencies at work calculated to exert no mean 
influence in educating the masses to a very lively 





sense Of the all ennobling part which the art of 


sweet sounds can ,play in their daily life. Fore- 
most amongst these so-called agencies may be 
mentioned the many fine military bands, whose 
excellent performances have much to do with the 
crowds of pleasure-seekers who flock in thousands 
to the commodious pavilion on the pier to revel in 
their glad strains. Just a word, too, for the Cor- 
poration in providing daily recitals on the grand 
organ in their handsome Guildhall, which is quite 
a feature in the centre of the town. If more church 
organs were used in a like manner instead of being 
allowed to remain silent from Sunday to Sunday 
so much the better for the great British public. 
Albeit this journal is devoted to Free Church 
music we cannot refrain from noticing the unusual 


excellence of the music at the fine Parish Church of 


St. Andrew, which is always crowded in consequence. 
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| So also is Emmanuel Church on Sunday evenings, 
| wherein is held a service lasting an hour, composed 
of organ solos, hymns, and sacred songs, in addition 
to a brief address by the rector. If such doings 
are considered unorthodox by some, they doubtless 
are the means of bringing many wanderers inside 
the fold who otherwise may care to spend their 
Sunday evenings in a manner at variance with re- 
ligious ideas. 

Sherwell Congregational Church dates as far 
back as 1796. The present building, capable of 
seating 1,500 persons, was erected in 1864. It is 
a very handsome Gothic edifice, and together with 
_ its graceful spire and the Sunday School buildings at 

the side affords very distinct ornamentation to the 
| broad thoroughfare in which it is placed. There 

are galleries all round, and the internal arrange- 
| ments and decorations are ofa very pleasing nature. 
| A wooden pulpit stands in the centre of a raised 
dais, at the back of which is to be seen the fine 
three manual organ standing in a. recess, which 
also accommodates the lady choristers. Owing to 
the liberality of one gentleman, who gave a thousand 
pounds towards the organ, much more room was 
taken up by the instrument than was originally in- 
tended, consequently the gentlemen of the choir 
have to be content with seats in the front rows of 
the galleries on either side of the organ—rather an 
unfortunate arrangement. ‘The choir gallery proper 
is much lower than the side galleries, hence the 
pulpit in the front hides many of the ladies from 
the view of the congregation seated in the area. A 
curtain suspended across the front of the choir 
gallery is also an article to which we have previ- 
ously taken exception in other churches, inasmuch 
as when the ladies are seated, little is seen of their 
presence other than a long row of hats. We fail 
to see why the choir should be curtained off any 
more than the minister ! 

Glancing over the roll of pastors we find that the 
Rey. Charles Wilson, M.A., (now of Blackheath) 
reigned in this capacity from 1858 to 1882, since 
which time the position has been worthily main- 
tained by the Rev. Charles S. Slater, M.A., so well 
known in Nonconformist circles. Mr. Slater has 
been out of health for some time, and is now taking 
three months’ rest, hence we were deprived of the 
pleasure of hearing him preach on the occasion of 
our visit to Plymouth. 

The organ, built by Willis, contains forty-five 
stops, and is one of the largest in the west country. 
Two new stops—a vox humana and voix celesti— 
have recently been added, the expense of which 
was defrayed by musical performances given in the 
Church. 

Our portrait is that of the organist and choir- 
master, Mr. Arthur C. Faull, who during twenty- 
five years connection with the Church has gained 
the love and admiration of a host of friends both at 
Sherwell and in Plymouth generally, where he is 
looked upon as one of the leading professors of 
music in the locality. For some time Mr. Faull 
acted as deputy organist to the late Mr. F. N. Lohr, 
who held the post for eight years. Many of our 
readers are doubtless well acquainted. with the 
name of Mr. Lohr, whose many popular songs 
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gained for him a notoriety far beyond his own 
immediate circle. 


The choir numbers about forty members, besides | 


| 
| 
| 
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the scarcity of the musical portion of the service in 


| a church of. this kind. ‘The service-seemed alto- 


which there are several substitutes ready to fill any | 


vacancy that may arise through temporary absence 
or indisposition, in which case it is the custom for 
the choir secretary to receive due notice. Each 


member of the choir has a number, which is duly , 


affixed to his or her books and seat. “There are 
also a librarian and assistant-librarian, besides a 
committee which meet quarterly, so that as far as 
possible things are done decently and in order. 

On special occasions Mr. Faull is enabled to 


largely augment his forces for the performance of | 
some of the standard works—such, for instance, as | 
an annual rendering of the “ Messiah.” “Sam- | 


son ” and the “ Daughter of Jairus” have also been 


given, and not very long since the church was | 


crammed when Gounod’s “ Redemption” was per- 
formed by a large choir with full orchestra. Thus 
it will be seen that musical affairs at Sherwell are 
of a somewhat ambitious nature. Mr. Faull finds, 
however, that a continual rehearsing of special 
works has the effect of lessening the time at the 
disposal of the choir for the church music proper, 
consequently he has resolved to make the Choral 
Society into a separate body this season, and have 
the concerts in the Guildhall instead of at the 
church, 

The service at which we were present was on 
the first Sunday evening in September, a time 
when many members of the choir are away spend- 
ing their holidays; still there was a fairly good 
muster on this occasion. 

The absence of Mr. Slater may in some measure 
account for the many vacant seats which we 
noticed. Of the musical doings at this particular 
service we can say but little, seeing that it is not 
an easy thing to conjure up interesting matter con- 
cerning the four well-known hymn tunes and a 
short chant which made up the service of praise. 


gether to lack enthusiasm and spirit. We venture, 
therefore, to suggest that our friends would do well 
to sing an anthem at.every service, and otherwise to 
make more use of the Divine art in. their general 
worship of the sanctuary. Such action would doubt- 
less help to ensure a full congregation when their 
minister happens to be away.. In urging. this we 
have no desire to turn the church into a concert- 
room, nor to'‘undervalue the worth of a really good 
sermon, nor yet to go to Rome, as some of our 
puritanical friénds seem to be so afraid of. But 
what we do preach is that in these days of musical 
culture it is wisdom on the part of church officials 
to move with the times, and not be for ever con- 
tent to jog quietly along in the old ruts. Many a 
deacon who opposes progress in this direction 
would scorn and laugh at the idea of conducting 


| his business on the lines of fifty years ago. Whilst 
_ many churches object to advance on present day 
_ methods, so surely will the young people of their 
congregations drift off to episcopal churches, and 


also to Sunday concerts, which are unfortunately 
not always confined to sacred music. The church 
of which we now write are fortunate in having a 
man like Mr. Faull, who has at heart its highest 
interests. With a. little encouragement and co- 


_ operation on the part. of, the church . officers 


we are inclined to think that Mr. Faull could 
arrange such a musical service as would be the 
means of making the chureh much more attractive 
even than it already is, and also afford a medium 


| whereby the souls of his fellow-worshippers may 


be. uplifted to a greater extent than they yet 
imagine. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. J. I. 


Allen, of Bristol, who gave usa lengthy discourse— 
| so lengthy, in fact, that it was found necessary to cut 


‘These were rendered in a very praiseworthy man- | 


ner by all concerned, Mr. Faull doing his best at 
the organ to infuse into his accompaniments those 
elements of good taste and sound judgment neces- 
sary to a distinctly high order of congregational 
psalmody. The chanting was perhaps a trifle too 
slow, and the pointing in some cases other than 
that marked in the book. On mentioning this to 
the organist afterwards, we found that he is in the 
habit of making alterations in this way sometimes. 
The chant book used is the Congregational Church 


Hymnal, but the hymns are taken from the old | 
Congregational Hymn Book, and most of the tunes | 


from the Congregational Psalmist. We were 
pleased to see the orderly manner in, which the 
choir rose, always immediately the organist started 


out three verses of such a beautiful hymn as “ Abide 
with me” at the’ close of the service. 

Mr. Faull’s opening voluntary was an “ Andan- 
tino” ‘of Guilmant’s, and during the offertory he 
played a Preludium of Rinck’s. There was ‘no 
voluntary at the close of the service ; this is cus- 
tomary, owing to a prayer meeting which is usually 
held. 

The church numbers about 600 members, who 
appear to have formed themselves into all sorts of 
societies of Christian effort. That their esteemed 
pastor may soon return to his flock thoroughly 
recruited is our earnest wish. 





It is the nature of instrumental music in its highest 
form to express in sounds what is inexpressible in 


| words.—R. Wagner. 


the last line of the tune. The congregation might | 
_ able for harmony rather than for, melody, seeing that 


follow suit advan au so as to be ready to lead 
off the hymn in fu 


occasionally, we undeérstand ; but on this occasion 
it was a\missing quantity, therefore we had no 
opportunity of listening to the choir alone. With 
such capital voices, such a fine ‘organ, and 
such a capable organist we could but. wonder at 


| force, and thus save any un- | 
necessary waste of time. An anthem is rendered | 


| 


THE pianoforte as an instrument will always be suit- 


the most delicate touch of which it is capable cannot 
impart to an air the thousand different shades of spirit 
and vivacity which the bow of the violinist, or the breath 
of the flutist, etc., are able to produce, On the other 
hand there is perhaps no instrument, which, like. the 
pianoforte, commands by its powerful chords the whole 
range of harmony, and discloses its treasures in all their 
wonderful ‘variety of form:—EZ. 7. A. Hoffmann!’ -° 
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Musical Ministers. 


By F. G. Epwarps. 


A GREAT deal has been written, and still more has 
been said, about unmusical parsons. It may there- 
fore be a change, if nothing else, to look at the 
other side of the picture, and learn something about 
a few of the musical ministers whose names are to be 
found in our psalters and hymnals. 


We are indebted to three clergymen—the Revs. 
Flintoft, Felton, and Henley—for three excellent 
chants. The Rev. Luke Flintoft (died 1727) was 


formerly connected with Lincoln Cathedral. He be- 
came a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 1715, after- 
wards Keader at Whitehall Chapel, and ended his days 
as a Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey, where he 
died November 3rd, 1727, and is buried in the South 
Cloister. An entry in the Chapter-book, dated May 
11th, 1725, records that fifteen guineas were to be paid 
towards Minor Canon Flintoft’s release from prison, 
where he was confined for debt. We are indebted to 
Mr. Flintoft for one of the most beautiful of minor 
double chants, none the less beautiful because it seems 
to be an adaptation from a L.M. tune in Playford’s 
folio Psalms, 1671. Flintoft is said to have ‘‘ invented” 
the double chant—“ double tunes” as they were 
formerly called. This distinction is also claimed for a 
nameless pupil of Hine (organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral between the years 1712 and 1730), who acci- 
dentally played two single chants in succession, and: 
thus created a double chant. But this youth’s claim 
will not hold good, as there exists in the service-books 
belonging to St. Paul’s Cathedral a MS. copy of John 
Robinson's fine double chant in E flat, in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Turner, Robinson’s father-in-law, which 
bears the date “1706.” It is quite certain there- 
fore that the double chant is at least nearly two hun- 
dred years old, whoever invented it. ‘the Rev. William 
Felton (1713-1769) was a contemporary of Handel. He 
was a vicar choral of Hereford Cathedral, where he is 
buried. A skilled performer on the harpsichord and 
other instruments, he wrote two sets of concertos and 
two sets of ‘‘ Suits” in imitation of the style of Handel. 
Several of his pieces became the “ pride of every in- 
cipient player in town and country,” and his “ ground ” 
(or Gavotte) attained great popularity. The Rev. Mr. 
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how the Rey. Mr. Felton felt on being told of Handel's 


| tantrum. The Rev. Phocion Henley (1728-1764), com- 


| in Suffolk, and published for its benefit.” 


pletes the trio of clerical chant composers. He was 
celebrated for his musical abilities while at Oxford. In 
1759 he became Rector of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe 
and St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, and in a few years died of 
a putrid fever, caught in visiting a parishioner. He 
composed several anthems and a set of six hymns, 
entitled ‘‘ The Cure of Saul.” His melodious and de- 
votional double chant in E flat still holds a place in 
public worship. : 

A congenial fellow-student with Phocion: Henley at 
Oxford was the Rev. William Jones, M.A., F.R.S. 
(1726-1800), subsequently Perpetual Curate of Nay- 
land, a village on the borders of Essex and Suffolk. 
“ Jones, of Nayland,” as he was called, was not only an 
eminent divine, and one of the most prominent Church- 
men of his day, but also a scientist and a good musician. 
‘Music was the delight of his soul, and he was master 
of it.” He published ‘‘ A Treatise on the Art of Music,” 
which gained him considerable reputation. He also 
wrote ‘‘ Ten pieces for the organ, with four anthems in 
score, composed for the use of the church of Nayland, 
A copy of 
this rather scarce work is now before me. The book is 
dedicated to Lady Rushout, and the following extract 
from the dedication seems to indicate that lady 
organists were somewhat rare in those days—1789. 
Mr. Jones says :—“ That while I hear your Ladyship 


_ with the utmost pleasure [¢.c., perform on the organ], I 


am proud of your example, who give to the organ the 
preference it deserves, and all the excellence of which 


it is capable. I wish other ladies, for their own gratifi- 


| cation, would follow your Ladyship in this, so far as 


their fortunes and opportunities will admit.” At the 


| end of this publication is found Jones's solid tune, “ St. 


| Stephen’s,” by which he is known. 


It is set in B flat, 


| to the 23rd Psalm; but like all the old tunes, the 
_ original harmony, which is very good, has been un- 


| warrantably tinkered by various editors. 


| favourite in the “courts of the sanctuary.” 


Felton was very anxious to obtain the honour of | 
When he was a young man his father said that “if he 


Handel's name as a nominal subscriber to his ‘‘ secoud 
set” of concertos. To attain this desirable end, he 
asked Mr. Brown, leader of the King’s band, and who 
was in great favour with Handel, to use his (Brown's) 
influence with the great musician. Brown broached 
the subject to Handel one day while that great genius 
was being shaved. I now quote from Burney, omitting 
an expletive, etc, :—‘‘ Handel, putting the barber’s hand 
aside, got up in a fury, and, with his face still in a 
lather, cries out with great vehemence, ‘. . . a barson 


make concerto! why he no make sarmon?’ etc. In 
short, Brown seeing him in such a rage, with razors in 
his reach, got out of the room as fast as he could, lest 
he should have used them in a more darbarous way 
than would be safe.” It would be interesting to know 


| would do nothing for him ‘living or dying.” 


The com- 
poser named his tune, “St. Stephen's,” after his 
favourite saint. The Rev. Mr. Jones always kept the 
30th of January as a day of humiliation for the sins of 
his ancestors. 

‘“‘T will arise” is an anthem which has long been a 
It was 
composed by the Rev. Richard Cecil (1748-1810), a 
leader of the Evangelical revival in the last century. 


connected himself with dissenters or sectaries” he 
(Poor 
Richard!) He was proficient on the violin ; but we are 
told that ‘his decision of character and self mastery is 
shown by his cutting the strings of his violin at Oxford 
and never replacing them, lest it should divert him 
from his studies” (more lost chords!) The Rev. Mr. 
Cecil was Lecturer at St. Margaret's, Lothbury, and as 
he used to deliver his lecture at 6 a.m., he had to arise 
very early. He was also evening lecturer at Orange 
Street Chapel, which subsequently became a Noncon- 
formist place of worship. In 1780, Mr, Cecil became 
the minister of St. John’s, (Episcopal) Chapel, Bedford 
Row, which has since been demolished. He died, 
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after a fit of apoplexy, at Hampstead, August 15th, 
1810. ‘I will arise” made its first appearance in print 
in “The Psalm and Hymn Tunes used at St. John's 
Chapel, Bedford Row,” edited by Cecil's daughter, 
Theophania Cecil, and published by subscription. 
She was for many years organist of that chapel, and 
died November 15th, 1879, aged ninety-seven years 
and six months. “I will arise” is printed in 
crotchets and in score, the tenor part being written in 
the bass clef. Theophania published “ Twelve Volun- 
taries for the Organ,” which are almost as dead as 
Queen Anne. 

The Reverend Sir Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc. (1825-1889), is undoubtedly the 
greatest musical genius who bore the title of Reverend. 
The marvellous musical precocity of his childhood 
ranks in wonderment with that of Mozart, Samuel 
Wesley, and Crotch. Ouseley had a grown-up sister 
who thoughtfully recorded some of the extraordinary 
instances of her little brother's musicianship. His 
sense of absolute pitch, even in his babyhood, was 
astonishing. At the age of seventeen months “he 
could sing any air to which his ear was familiarised, 
without any assistance from others, or from the instru- 
ment, and on trial it was found invariably pitched in 
the key in which it was usually played or sung, and 
every note in perfect tune.” The second tone in most 
bells, perceptible to an acute ear, did not escape the 
wee fellow’s observation. One day, while walking out 
with his nurse, Mrs. Barlow, he happened to be near the 


coach-house when the clock struck. Upon hearing it, he | 


said, ‘‘ Do you know, Ba, the clock has struck in B flat 
minor?” The poor woman could not conceive what 
he meant; she told his mamma, who discovered that 
the double tone of the clock was B flat minor. He 
could tell the tone of any noise he heard—sometimes 
it thundered in G, and the wind whistled in D. At 


the age of five he was seated between two young | 


ladies at a time when his father, Sir Gore Ouscley, 
happened to have a bad cold, when he exclaimed, 
“ Only think, Papa blows his nose in G!” 

During a visit to Brighton, when Frederick was only 
four, a brass band was playing in front of the house. 
His father asked his little son to name the key in which 
the band was playing. He replied, ‘‘ Why, papa, it is 
a kind of F, but neither F natural nor F sharp.” Sir 
Gore tested this statement by the pianoforte, and 
found that the key was exactly a quarter of a tone be- 
tween the two notes. At this same period the follow- 
ing conversation took place, the questioner being his 
eldest sister : 

Janie : “ Boy, how did you modulate in going from 
C to D flat minor ?” 


Frederick ; ‘1 took the chord of A flat with the oth; | 


you know, Janie—the minished 7th.” 


Janie: ‘Why did you first strike the chord of C | 


minor before you went to A flat ?” 
Frederick : “ Because I thought it sounded pretty.” 
Janie: “Why pretty ?” 


Frederick: “Because there was one note of one | 


chord in it, and one note of the other.” 
As soon as his hand was large enough he played 
over tunes which his sister wrote down, There exists 
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a MS. book, containing 243 little pieces composed 
during his childhood—the first when he was three 
years and three months old, the last when he was 
eleven years of age. They are mostly dance tunes, 
| not longer than sixteen or twenty-four bars. One com- 
position, forty-two bars long, written at the age of six 
| years and seven months, is an attempt at a tone-pic- 
ture. It represents, in a childlike way, ‘‘ Beginning to 
be ili.” “ Now I’m very ill,” etc. ‘“Iller than ever.” 
“ Blisters” (a pause on an upper A flat, minim). “A 
little better.” ‘ Not quite well yet.” ‘“ Now I’m quite 
| well.” In the Harmon‘con for May, 1833, is printed 
the music of a march, in C, composed by Ouseley 
when he was six years old, a copy of which, with its 
_ startling modulations, is now before me. During his 
childhood Ouseley had the great honour of playing 
duets with the Queen and with Mendelssohn. 

Some good stories are told of Ouseley’s under- 
graduate days at Oxford. He used to play “God 
save the Queen” with his right hand, and “ Rule 
Britannia” with his left. The “Corfe-mixture” story 
shall be told in the words of Sir John Stainer, 
Ouseley'’s successor at Oxford. ‘While Ouseley 
was an undergraduate, Dr. Marshall, the organist 
of Christ Church, was succeeded by Dr. Corfe. 

Being a musician of the old type, Dr. Corfe rarely 
changed his stops during the Psalms. Ouseley and 
his young friends got so accustomed to one particular 
quality of tone that they named it Corfe-mixture. 
Ouseley knew that Dr. Corfe always at the close of one 
service prepared his stops for the giving out of the 
| chant at the next; moreover, Dr. Corfe was tond of 
| long walks, and made a point of rushing into the organ 
| loft just in time to place his hands on the keys. This 
offered a temptation to the undergraduates which was 
irresistible. Watching Corfe safely out of the cathe- 
| dral one morning, Ouseley put in all the pre-arranged 
stops, and then drew on each manual the most hor- 
rible and startling combination he could think of. 
When evening service commenced, Ousely and his 
friends stood behind a pillar to hear the effect. Sure 
enough, just as the Psalms approached, Dr. Corfe 
hurried in and placed his hands on the keys. Every- 
body in the church gave a start, except Dr. Corfe 
himself, who placidly held down the chord while he, 
one by one, put in the objectionable registers, and 
gradually drawing his usual stops once more reverted 
to the inevitable Corfe-mixture.” 

One of the most interesting incidents of Ouseley’s 
life wasin connection with the selection of an organist 
for his college at Tenbury, which he built and endowed 
at a cost of many thousands of pounds, and where a 
full cathedra] service was held daily in the beautiful 
chapel of the college. In 1857 Ouseley came up to 

| London to find an organist. He went to St. Paul's 
Cathedral at service time, and, as was his custom, made 
| his way to the otgan-loft, expecting to find Goss, or his 
| deputy, George Cooper, at the organ. Both were absent, 
and in their place was one of the choristers, whom 
Ouseley keenly watched as he accompanied the music 
| from the old “scores.” Ouseley had no need to make 
any further quest for an organist. That same evening 
he wrote tothe chorister-organist, and offered him the 
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post at Tenbury. T The offer was accepted, and Caeser 
little thought that he was taking away with him-his 
successor in the Professorship of Music at Oxford. 
The new organist was known at Tenbury as “ Little 
Johnny Stainer.” 


gpiniatures. 





BROMLEY WESLEYAN CHURCH. 


OnE of the prettiest ecclesiastical buildings in Bromley | 


is the Wesleyan Church, High-street. 
Gothic style, and is comfortably arranged inside. The 


It is built inthe | 





[Oct., 1894. 


its shan The Temple is a fine building ‘ain 
well back from the road and fitted up in a most sub- 
stantial manner. It was built by Messrs, Joynson, the 
well-known paper manufacturers, who have large works 
here, and is ¢he place of worship in the district. 


- Although it is a large building and St. Mary Cray is a 


comparatively small place, there was an excellent 
congregation—a convincing proof of the attractiveness 
of a good building and an interesting service. 

The choir, consisting of about twenty-five members, 
is admirably trained by Mr. Boult. During the 
winter oratorios and other performances are given. Mr. 
Cripps is the organist, and throughout the service he 


| accompanied very smoothly and tastefuily. The organ 


decorations are neat, the stained glass windows | 


especially being exceedingly good. The organ is stored 
away in a chamber with a very small aperture for the 
sound to pass into the church. The tone is of good 
quality (though rather weak in pedal power), and under 


is a two manual instrument, of about twenty stops, by 
Willis. 

Four hymns constituted the musical service, which 
might with advantage be enriched. These hymns were 


| taken from the Congregational Hymn Book, and the 


the capable manipulation of Mr. E. Shirley Parker, the | 


instrument lends considerable aid to the singing. He is 
a refined and tasteful player, carefully avoiding mere 
noise. 

The choir consists of some fifteen members, but they 
give sufficient lead to the congregation. They are 
prompt in attack, and very carefully observe light and 
shade. Mr. J.T. Taylor (formerly one of the “principals” 
in the City Temple choir) is the capable choirmaster. 
Though he has not very long been connected with the 
church, he has already considerably improved the 
service of praise, and we have no doubt his energy and 
careful attention will produce still further results. 

The musical service is somewhat meagre, and might 


with great advantage be made more varied. The people | 


sing heartily and correctly and are capable of better 
things. The Canticles, the Psalms, and the Lord’s 
Prayer might be sung to “Settings,” and ‘‘Amen” 
might be sung after each hymn. We believe we are 
correct in saying there is a desire for such a service as 
this on the part of some of the congregation. If 
introduced, it will no doubt be acceptable to all, and will 
add very much to the beauty of the service. 

On the occasion of our visit to this church we had 
the pleasure of hearing the Rev. T. Sanderson, a 
thoughtful and interesting preacher. In him the church 
possesses an energetic co-worker with the Rev. G, 
Charter, the superintendent minister. 

The Bromley Wesleyans are doing excellent work. 
May they be abundantly prospered. 


THE TEMPLE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ST. MARY'S 
CRAY. 
WE visited St. Mary's Cray one Sunday evening 
recently, for the express purpose of attending service at 
the Temple Congregational Church, favourable accounts 
of which had reached us at various times. Being 
strange in the locality we had to enquire our way, and 
we were somewhat dismayed when on asking a native 
“Hodge” in which direction to find the Temple we 
were informed it was ‘‘a little further on with a doom 
on the top of it.” We quickly discovered the building 


with a massive dome on the top of it, but anything 
indicating “‘doom” was most certainly conspicuous by 


tunes from the Bristol Tune Book. But why was a 
C.M. hymn sung to a chant? There is no lack of 
splendid C.M. tunes; and if chanting is desired, why 
not chant the Psalms? We trust this marriage of a 
chant to a C.M. hymn will quickly be divorced. The 
singing was hearty, but lacked expression. More 
attention might be paid to light and shade, and a slight 
“yall” at the end of each verse, or of each hymn, ac- 
cording to circumstances, would be an improvement. 
The pastor, the Rev. Wm. Lewis, was at home, and 
we felt that the popularity of the place was in no small 
degree due to him. He is a broad man, and well up to 
date. He sees the proportions of things. His sermon, 
though only half an hour long, contained more real 
substance than many sermons of almost double the 
length we ,have heard. He was forcible, interesting, 


_ and earnest, and his style distinctly attractive. 


(ens ns eeneeenernegeinceenet 


About once a month a “musical evening” is given 
from 8 to 9 p.m. on Sunday, with the view of attracting 
outsiders into the building. This movement is a great 
success, as it deserves to be. The idea is excellent, 
and we commend it to other churches. 








Monconformist Church Mrgans. 


DERBY ROAD BAPTIST CHAPEL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Built by Messrs. Peter Conacher and Co. 


Great Organ. Feet. Pipes. 
1. Violone spotted metal 16 56 
2. Large Open Diapason “xs .. metal 8 56 
3. Horn Diapason tin and spotted metal 8 56 
4. Stopped Diapason . wainscot oak 8 56 
5. Principal .. spotted metal 4 56 
6, Harmonic Flute puretin 4 56 
7. Twelfth spotted metal 2% 56 
8. Fifteenth .. i 2 56 
g. Sesquialtera (3 Ranks) St ” 168 
10. Trumpet .. ts i 8 56 

Swell Organ. 
1. Lieblich Gedackt .. i .. wood 16 56 
2. Open Diapason .. .. metal 8 56 
3. Salicional .. tin and ‘spotted metal 8 | 56 
4. Rohr Flote spotted metal and wood = 8 56 
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5. Principal ,, na ne ~» metal _ 4 56 
6. Wald Flite ear-tree wood 4 56 


With double mouths to Fiddle G. 


7. Fifteenth .. xe spotted metal 2 56 
8. Mixture (3 Ranks) “ ” 168 
g. Cornopean aia Py a» 8 56 
10. Orchestral Oboe .. ans Pe 8 56 
11, Clarion... ee - ' 4 56 
12. Tremulant a ve ws oe 
Choir Organ. 
1. Dulciana .. ma = .. metal 8 56 
2. Keraulophon - spotted metal 8 56 
3. Gamba (Frein Harmonique) .. tin 8 56 
4. Flauto Traverso ., pear-tree wood 8 56 
5. Suabe Flite ” ” 4 56 
6. Nason ye aie ..wainscotoak 4 56 
7. Gemshorn ., English tin 4 56 
8. Piccolo spotted metal 2 56 
g. Clarionet .. ot ee ” 8 56 
Solo Organ. 
1, Viola os ie burnished tin 8 56 
2. Flite Harmonique pure tin 8 56 
3. Flite Couverte .. Bs ” 8 56 
4. Cor Anglais Ne " 8 56 
5. Vox Humana spotted metal 8 56 
6. Tremulant is rr ae ‘4 
Stops Nos. 4 and 5 are enclosed in a Separate 
Swell Box. 
Pedal Organ.—CCC to F, 30 Notes. 
I. Open Diapason .. és e. wood 16 30 
2. Bourdon ., fy au TTS 16 30 
notes 
3. Violone spotted metal 16 30 
4. Octave Ag me . wood 8 30 
5. Bass Flute uf B vet 3 8 30 
Stops Nos. 3, 4, § are on the Pneumatic Transmission 
System. 
Couplers. 


6. Choir to Pedals. 
7. Swell to Choir. 
8. Solo to Swell. 
g. Solo to Pedals, 


. Swell to Great. 
. Choir to Great. 
. Solo to Great. 

. Great to Pedals. 
5. Swell to Pedals. 


Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 

Three Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. 

Two Composition Pedals to Choir Organ. 

One Composition Pedal to Pedal Organ. 

The Pedals are Concave, College of Organists’ Scale. 

The Stops draw at an angle of 45 degrees, the Draw 
Knobs are of solid Ivory. 

Tubular Pneumatic Action to Pedal Organ. 

The Organ has Four Reservoirs supplying Wind at 
four different pressures. There are Three Sets of 
Double-Acting Feeders worked by Two Hydraulic 
Engines. 

These Engines are controlled by Two of Calvert’s 
Patent Hydraulic Starters, placed at the Keyboard, 
which enables the organist to start or stop the engines 
with the greatest ease and without any noise. 
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Fite in Swell, and Flauto Traverso, Suabe Flote, 
Nason, and Gemshorn in Choir Organ. 


Summary. 
This Organ consists of 40 Speaking Stops, operated 


by 52 Draw Knobs and 11 Pedals. It contains 
444 Pipes of Tin. 
1168 95 Spotted Metal. 
22 i Metal. 
168 ‘i Pear-tree Wood. 
115 oi Oak, 
162 ‘ Pine 


2268 Total Pipes. 


Passing Motes. 
By J. CurHBERT HADDEN. 


| THE Harvest Festival Service has now become a wel- 
| come annual event, except in churches where all display 
| of the kind is regarded as only a thinly-disguised form 
_ of Ritualism. In Dr. Turpin’s weekly journal, the fact 
| is recalled that it was the good Robert Stephen Hawker, 
| Vicar of Morwenstow, who celebrated the first Harvest 
Festival at his church, on the first Sunday of October, 
1843. Since that time the heartiness of the harvest 
hymn and the beauty of the harvest anthem have come 
to be generally recognised. The latter has indeed be- 
come, as our contemporary remarks, a typical form of 
Church music, with a particular character and scope of 
its own. It is freer in form, less severe in style, more 
winsome and tuneful than the ordinary anthem. Its 
spirit of unbounded joyfulness, its happy, semi-pastoral 


| manner, and its earnest thankfulness, have been aptly 


caught by our Church composers; and it is undoubt- 
edly the feature of sacred art which specially charac- 
terises the modern Harvest Festival, 


With the present-day tendency to silence the congre- 
gational voice at the Sunday services Mr. Spencer 
Curwen has evidently no sympathy. In a letter, which 


| we quote in another column, he sets down a few notions 


| as the résult of his experience on the subject, and as a 
| suggestion to those who desire to have more of the 
| people’s part in the worship music. Mr, Curwen would 


The Chancel Case is of Richly-Carved Wainscot | 
Oak, surmounted by Front Pipes of Burnished Tin | 


with French mouths. 

The Case to Aisle is also of Carved Oak, with large 
16-feet pipes of Bright Spotted Metal. 

The following Stops have been made and voiced in 
France by the celebrated builder, Cavaillé-Coll :— 
Harmonic Flute in Great Organ, Salicional in Swell 
Organ, Piccolo in Choir Organ, and Viola, Flite Har- 
monique, and Cor Anglais in Solo Organ. 

The following Stops have been made and voiced in 
Germany :—Stopped Diapason in Great Organ, Wald 





have the congregation trained quite apart from the 
choir, The choirmaster, or a special sight-singing 
teacher, should meet with them once a week during the 
winter, He would work from simple exercises, black- 
board, charts, etc., and would introduce the necessary 
chants and hymn-tunes in educational order—the dia- 
tonic first, the chromatic later. Then the chants and 
hymns should be settled a month beforehand, and a list 
printed so that families might practice the music in ad- 
vance at,home. ‘The music chosen should be of a broad, 
diatonic, solid style ; everything ornate should be left to 
the choir. On all these points there will be hearty 
agreement on the part of enthusiastic musical workers. 
But Mr. Curwen is too optimistic. It is very seldom 
that a “congregational” class can be made a success, 
either as to numbers or results. The majority of the 
people are utterly indifferent ; and it is this indifference 
more than actual inability to sing that keeps them silent, 
There is, however, some hope in the suggestion that 
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ministers should exhort their people, and explain to | with, and was gradually followed by other conductors. 


them their vocal duty. The misfortune is that many 


ministers are quite as indifferent as members, 


Attending a morning service in York Minster the | . 
| that there is a fortune in waiting for the inventive 


other Sunday, I was more than ever struck with the 
restrained style of accompaniment adopted by the 
Cathedral organist. 
formist player is a too loud, and sometimes an obtru- 
sively vulgar, use of his instrument. I have never 
experienced this fault in an English Cathedral service, 
though doubtless it is to be met-with. 
the organ was occasionally almost inaudible, except for 
the pedal; and if the accompaniment had chanced to 


be not entirely “legitimate” throughout, the listener — 


would have been none the wiser, owing to the small 
amount of tone employed. In the evening I went, for 
variety, to a “low” church, where there was a floral 
service. The singing here was congregational enough to 
please even Mr. Curwen. But it was far too boisterously 
hearty to be satisfying to the esthetic sense; and the 
organist, catching the infection, was boisterous too, 
There was a large congregation, and the offertory hymn 
was, by direction of the clergyman, sung /wice through, 
to give plenty of time for the collection! The irreverent 
smiled, the choir got tired and careless, the organist 
became perfunctory, and the whole thing changed from 
worship to ceremonial, But the most distressing part 
of the service to me was the preacher's frequent pro- 
nunciation of the word “ idea” as “ide-er.” How is it 
possible to take spiritual nourishment from a presum- 
ably educated man who talks of an “ide-er?” And 
then, why does every cleric read : ‘‘ We have heard with 
our cars?” Of course we have heard with our ears— 
what else should we hear with? It never seems to 
strike the cleric that he ought to bring out the sense in 
this way: “ We have heard with ouv7 [own] ears, and 
our fathers have declared unto us,” etc. Do clerics ever 
think about such things ? 


Mr. George Augustus Sala has been trying to get at 
the origin of the conductor’s baton. Mr. Sala is, how- 
ever, not deeply read in musical history, and he does 
nothing more to unravel the mystery than quote the old 
story of Lully (1633-1687) striking his foot with a huge 
wand of six feet length while beating the time for his 
forces. Lully, of course, meant to strike the floor, but 
in a burst of enthusiasm he came down on his foot 
instead, and the result was his death from an abscess 
within a couple of months. Long after Lully’s time, 
however, the conductor simply led at the harpsichord or 
the piano. No doubt there would be an occasional use 
of the baton here and there ; but the thing was so much 
of a novelty in England that, when Mendelssohn tried 
it at the Philharmonic subsequent to 1832, he was on the 
point of giving it up because of the impertinent remarks 
of the orchestra. In 1829, when he conducted his C 
minor Symphony at the same institution, he did so from 
the pianoforte. It is expressly stated that in England 
the baton was first used at the King’s Theatre, in Lon- 
don, by Chelard, who, in 1832, came from the Continent 
to conduct a German Opera Company. Costa at once 
saw the advantage of the innovation, adopted it forth- 


ota A bye ater Mma oa a te Ati tes tn Bry: a 


The besetting sin of the Noncon- | 
| a fortuie out of the poor organist under any circum- 


| substantial reward are particularly slender. 
At York Minster | 

| of shoe or boot. 
| long as the foot-gear is light, noiseless, and comfortable 








This, as the schoolboy essayist would say, is all that is 
known about the baton. 


A correspondent of the Church Musician remarks 


genius who will discover the most practical foot-gear for 
organists. One may doubt the possibility of making 


stances; and in the case suggested the chances of a 
It is not 
likely that organists will ever adopt any unusual form 
Every one has his own taste, and so 


—allowing free play to the ankle—it does not matter 
much what the boot or shoe is like. He who would 
pedal comfortably should be unconscious of having any- 


| thing on the feet at all; which means that you will 
| exalt the virtues of your shoes when they get too old to 


look respectable ! It is a pity one cannot have a similar 
excuse for an ancient piece of head-gear! 


Dr. Hopkins is of opinion that there are various 
puzzling points to the thoughtful student in connection 
with Mendelssohn's “ absolutely unsurpassed” organ 
sonatas. The chords written low in the bass, as found 
in the Finale of the Ist, and the Allegro of the 5th 
Sonatas, he thinks Mendelssohn would never have 
written if the “heavy doubles” of our organs had 
existed in his day. But is there any necessity to use 
the ‘‘ doubles” in the passages in question ? Then we 
are asked to look at the thin scoring of certain passages 
—for example, the second bar in score 4, p. 30, Peter's 
edition. It looks and sounds as if something had been 
inadvertently omitted by the composer. Yet Mendel- 
ssohn never did anything carelessly, and if an explana- 
tion is needed it should be sought elsewhere. There 
is a notion entertained by some organists that Mendel- 
ssohn, in consideration of the state of the pedal organ 
and of pedalling generally in the England of his day, 
purposely planned the scoring of his organ sonatas so 
that they might at a push be performed in their entirety 
by an expert manual player, with a very sparing use of 
the pedals, As to the truth of this one cannot of course 
speak ; but all the same, it is a fact that nearly the 
whole of the six sonatas can be played upon the piano. 
forte by one performer, except perhaps in cases where 
a long holding note or a few staccato notes are given 
to the pedal here and there, and in places where the 
left hand part might be left out altogether without 


| materially affecting the harmony. Perhaps our well- 
| known Mendelssohn enthusiast, Mr. F. G. Edwards, 


may have something to say on the interesting subject. 


Tothe Newbery House Magazine Canon Shuttle- 
worth is contributing a series of readables articles on 
the great composers: Writing of Bach he reminds us 
of the common notion that a fugue is a mere exercise 
in dry musical scholarship—a piece of pedantry of in- 
terest only to the student. But with Bach the fugue 
was simply a means to the expression of feeling, just 
as was the sonata with Beethoven. Canon Shuttle- 
worth, I observe, describes Bach as the Milton of music. 
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Cortenats enough a writer in the American £ tude makes 
the same analogy, and it is a good analogy. Bach and 
Milton occupy corresponding niches in the temple of 
music and poetry because of the strong religious ele- 
ment in the personality of both, because of their severe, 
involved, lengthy, sonorous, and dignified style of utter- 
ance—their mutual disdain of mere sentiment and the 
softer graces, and their fondness for works of large 
dimensions and serious import. Further, they corre- 


spond because of the leaning of both towards religious | 


and churchly subjects, and the similar position which 
they occupy as veteran classics in their respective arts. 


Most of us have heard of the celebrated incumbent | 


of St. Michael’s, Folkestone, who for twenty years, in 
addition to his clerical duties, has been his own organist 
and choirmaster. All this time Mr. Husband has played 


a daily cathedral service, including Sundays, conducted | 


more than 4,000 choir practices, played at nearly 
10,000 full services, and given over 300 recitals, which 
have drawn large congregations, especially during the 
season. The organ console is fixed closed to the in- 
cumbent’s stall, and the instrument itself is an unique 
one, containing several orchestral effects designed by 
Mr. Husband—such as drums, cymbals, and bells, 
worked by electric movements under the control of the 
player. The drums are brought into action by the 
the seat. 


And hereby hangs a tale. One day there 
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monisation of the modern English ee tune para 
more rich, vivid, and startling than that of its predeces- 
sors—a fact which it is hoped the present article will 
abundantly demonstrate, 

Starting with diatonic triads, we first note the free 
use of the mediant triad in a major key, not only in the 


| course of a phrase, as in Havergal’s Massah (Hymnal 


Companion, 249), but at the conclusion of a line, as in 
the tune S¢ Paul's College, by G. Lomas (Bristol Tune 


Book, 354) :— 
ms —— = 
= = Eas == = = 
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The second inversion of the common chord has also 
received somewhat exceptional treatment at the hands 
of some of our best composers. Dr. Hopkins, in the 
last line of Ascension (Congregational Church Hymnal, 
I51), gives us consecutive second inversions, the 4ths 


| being in the outside —_ (a); Sir Arthur Sullivan 
organist pressing an electric knob fixed to the back of | 


was a strange organist, and the arrangement had not | 


been explained to him. Thus it happened that he had 
no sooner leaned back to hear the sermon comfortably 
than a startling uproar began in the recesses of the 
organ. Looking up in astonishment the unsuspecting 
musician only pressed the knob the harder, and faster 
and more furious became the action of the drums. This 
went on for a time, tintil somebody with presence of 
mind rushed up and explained the secret, so stopping 
the noise of the ¢ymfani and the giggles of the congre- 
gation! But I did not mean to write all this when I 
began the paragraph. Mr. Husband was simply brought 
to my recollection by hearing of a case at Cockenzie, in 
Scotland, where the parish minister is also his own 
organist and choirmaster. ‘There must surely be very 
few instances of the kind. Do our readers know of 
any? 





Some Points of Jnterest in the 


6 
(B.T.B. 516) follows the ° on the mediant by the 4 


on the supertonic, ae producing consecutive 4ths 


between the lower parts (4); while the former com- 


poser in SZ, Just (C.C.H. 292) leaps from a second in- 
version of the subdominant chord to the root position 
of the dominant 13th (c), and Sir Joseph Barnby, in 
Pilgrims (C.C.H. 421), proceeds from the former 
harmony to the root sary of the ee 11th (@). 
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Some time ago a teem cian was adversely (if 
not unfairly) criticised on account of his treatment of 


a , in a published academical exercise. Should he 


| still be smarting under his wounds which (owing to the 
| quarter from which they orginated) could not have been 


Darmonisation of Wodern bypmn — 


Tunes. 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus.Doc.T.C.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L., Author of ‘Hymn Tune Cadences,” ‘The 
Personality of the Great Composers,” etc., etc. 


THE modern hymn tune, while possessing considerable | 


resemblance to the old English psalm tune on the one 
hand and the German chorale on the other, has well 


marked and clearly defined features of its own, which | 
distinguish it from other musical forms, and make its | 


study at once interesting and profitable. First and fore- 
most among these features is that of harmonisation, 


which is totally distinct from that of the other types of | 


psalmody to which reference has been made, the har- | 


| gevere, he will find the foregoing quotations as reassur- 


ing to himself as they must be disquieting to his would- 
be detractors. 
Of the use of chromatic triads at the cadence we 


| have already treated in our article upon “ Hymn Tune 
| Cadences,”* but the subdominant chord of the minor 


key is so often borrowed for use in the key of the tonic 
major that we are tempted to name an example (this 
time, however, apart from cadential surroundings) to be 
found in the second bars of the first and last lines of 
the tune Zorvah (B.T.B. 404) by Dr. A. E. Tozer, Mus. 
Doc. T.C.T., of which example the want of space pre- 
vents quotation. The use of the chromatic triad on the 
supertonic of a major or minor key ig so common as 
poi to need EET: but in the last bar of Fair- 


* hanananiaes Meneas Jeeutenh April, 1892. 
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field (B.T.B. 146) by the Rev. P. La Trobe, we have the 
second inversion of the chromatic triad on the super- 
tonic followed by the second inversion of the tonic 
chord, thus producing another example of consecutive 
4ths between the lower parts. 

Of the fundamental discords of the 7th, 9th, 
11th, and 13th on the dominant, supertonic, and 
tonic, we shall only notice some of the instances in 
which there has been a considerable departure from 
strictly orthodox procedure. Commencing with the 
chord of the dominant 7th, the late editor of the 
“ Bristol Tune Book” gives us, at the end of the second 
line of “rith (B.T.B. 348), a doubled 7th in the 
first inversion of a dominant 7th, a doubling gener- 
ally considered peculiar to the second inversion of this 
discord. A similar combination is employed by Mr. 
Tilleard in Se/wyn (B.T.B. 539). Sometimes the 7th 
is transferred from one part to another, as in Dr. 
Abram’s //astings (B.T.B. 460), 





and ultimately resolved in the part in which it last 
appears. At other times the 7th is resolved orna- 
mentally, 7.2, proceeds to some other note of the chord 


before falling to its note of resolution, e.g., B.T.B. 365 : 





Then, lastly, we have a large number of more or less 
irregular resolutions, of two of which we give examples, 
reserving our opinion as to the beauty or elegance ; to 
say nothing of the accuracy—of the second example : 


B.T.B. 567. B.T.B. 514. 











The frequent employment of the chromatic 7th 
on the supertonic in hymn tune composition has not 
succeeded in producing as many examples of excep- 
tional treatment as might have been suspected. The 
tune Lucerne (B.T.B, 550) gives us, in the second and 
third chords of the last line, an instance of an ascending 
7th on the supertonic, and Dr. Dykes (A. and M, 
12) doubles the supertonic 7th in its root position : 





The chromatic 7th on the tonic is, however, of 


* This resolution was occasionally used by Handel. 
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less frequent occurrence than that on the supertonic. 
We quote two examples, in the first of which (C.C.H. 
121) Dr. Hiles follows the tonic 7th by the super- 
tonic 9th, and in the second (A. and M, 319) Sir John 
Stainer follows the chord by the subdominant triad and 
then by a chord containing the leading note of the key, 
thus, according to some authorities, preventing us from 
regarding the first chord in our second example as a 
mere dominant 7th :— 
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As in these and following examples our ‘space only 
permits us to give the shortest possible quotations, we 
would urge those of our readers who are interested in 
these papers to refer to the source of our extracts, as, 
in the case of chromatic harmony, so much depends 
upon the connection in which the selected chords 


occur, 


(To be continued.) 


ow to Listen to an Attist. 


By Epwin Moore. 


Music students, and young teachers as well, should 
make it a rule to attend musical concerts and recitals 
given by artists of reputation whenever possible. 

For the development of taste, judgment, and power 
of analysis, there is probably no better school than the 
concert room, and no better educator than the 
trained artist. It is by intercourse with others, and 
observation, that we grow. 

The man who shuts himself up to the creations of 
his own fancy, and hears nothing but his own utter- 
ances, must of necessity become narrow-minded and 
prejudiced. 

To such a one all performances are measured by 
his own very imperfect understanding, and the summum 
bonum of all musical excellence is confined to his own 
limited appreciation. 

Granted, then, that artistic concerts offer advantages 
to ambitious students, the question arises, How may 


| we derive profit from them? First, negatively ; not by 


listening in a desultory manner; nor should we listen 
merely for pleasure or entertainment. Such concert 
going, when excessively indulged in, amounts to 
nothing more than what might be termed musical 
dissipation. The physical strain from business and 
family cares may be relaxed by such indulgence, but 
the benefit is purely physical and not musical. In 
making this last statement there is no intention to dis- 
parage the soothing effect of music upon the mind. 
Blessed is the art that can exert such a magic influence 
upon poor tired humanity. , 

But the earnest student is inspired with a higher 
motive. It is instruction and not entertainment that 
he seeks. To be thus profited, it is necessary that 
the compositions performed; whether vocal or. in- 
strumental, be carefully followed,.the variations of 
tempo and expresssion observed, and all the various 
points that heip to make a correct interpretation criti- 
cally considered. If the programme is a classic one, 
it will pay to look over the numbers before the con- 
cert, and note their form and construction, Get your 
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own idea of them, and then see how your concep- 
tion agrees with the artistic performance. 
wonderfully to have a copy of the music before you 
during the performance; in fact, unless you are 
familiar with the composition, it is positively necessary. 
Of course this applies particularly to standard classic 
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Echoes from the Churches. 





| (Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 


productions, and not to anything of an ephemeral | 


character. 

Then, in the case of solo artists, study their tech- 
nique and points of excellence. All do not excel in 
the same particular; hence much is gained by hearing 
many. If listening to a pianist you will notice the 
touch, gradations of tone, clearness of accentuation, 
phrasing, etc. Notice also the expression, whereby 
the anatomy of the composition is clothed .as with a 
beautiful garment invested with life, and made to 
express ideas and sentiments that find a responsive 
chord in your own breast. 

If the artist is a singer your attention will be directed 
to the breathing, quality of tone, attack, use of registers, 


the month.) 





PROVINCIAL. 


BrRoMLEY.—On Sunday evening, the 16th ult. a 
‘Musical Service ” of about forty-five minutes’ length 
was given after the usual evening service in the Con- 
gregational Church. Three organ solos were given with 
excellent taste by Mr. Sharland; the choir sang an 
anthem by Barnby, and Miss Winifred Peake rendered 
“ There is a green hill far away.” Most of the congre- 
gation remained, and evidently thoroughly enjoyed the 
music. 


Diss —The anniversary services in connection with 


| the Independent school were held on Sunday, August 


phrasing, articulation, etc.; or, if an organist, to the | 
| preached by the Rev. T. A. Wheeler, for many years 


registration and clearness of execution, without which, 
in the intricacies of a fugue, one fails to recognise the 
motif in its multiplicity of repetitions, now occurring in 
one part and now in another, or possibly running 
through two or more parts at the same time, the whole 
enriched with a wealth of harmony that, to a less dis- 
criminating ear, would be nothing more than a succes- 
sion of meaningless chords or unintelligible jargon. 

If listening to a symphony, instead of following one 
particular instrument, take the work as a whole and get 
the combined effect of all the instruments. Notice the 
interweaving of the parts, the modulations, the recur- 
rence of the theme, now in the dominant or possibly in 
an inverted form, or suddenly breaking upon the ear 
like the sun bursting through the clouds near the close 
of day and bathing the western horizon in a flood of 
golden glory. 

Observe the tone-colour of the different instruments ; 
their adaptation to the tonal effect; the richness of the 
violins, the passionate, soulful pleading of the ’cellos, 
the soft, subdued, pastoral quality of the wood wind 
instruments, the martial effect of the brass, the stately 
dignity of the contrabasses, and the grandeur of the 
whole combined in the climaxes. 

If possible, make it a religious duty to attend the per- 
formance of Handel’s “ Messiah” every Christmastide, 


Its majestic choruses, beautiful solos, and rich harmony | 


will do much to educate the taste, beside making you 
acquainted and familiar with one of the grandest com- 
positions of any age. 

Embrace, then, every opportunity for hearing good 
music. Studying the compositions of master minds 


and hearing them artistically interpreted, expands our | 


musical perceptions and enlarges our capacity for 
scholarly enjoyment. 


The snail knows but little of | 


what is going on in the outside world; therefore, do | 


not, like the snail, shut yourself up in your shell of self- 
satisfaction. 


Look around you and see what others have done. | 


You will find that all musical excellence is not confined 
to your own dwelling. Schumann tells us that there 
are people who live beyond the mountains. It is a 
fortunate’ day when we make that discovery and are 
willing to acknowledge it. 





Learn all that there is to learn, and then choose 
your own path.—Handel. 

One's manner of teaching, no doubt, has more to do 
with his success or failure than the matter which he 
attempts to teach. Many teachers do not know how 
to tell what they know, many more do not appreciate 
the value of judicious praise, and very few have the 
knack of properly correcting faults. 


26th, when appropriate and practical sermons were 


a Baptist minister at Norwich. In the afternoon a 


| sacred musical service was held, the chief feature being 


an organ recital by Mr. W. L. Palmer, organist of Un- 


| thanks Road Baptist Church, Norwich, whose talented 


performance of a choice programme was much appre- 
ciated, as were also the vocal solos by Miss M. Mase 
(Norwich), Miss K. Pullen, and Mr. H. Mase. Special 
hymns and anthems were sung at each service by the 
children and choir, assisted by friends from other deno- 
minations, and the able and pleasing manner in which 
this part of the proceedings was carried out reflected 
great credit upon Mr. H. Mase and others associated 
with him in training the vocalists. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—The following musical service and 
organ recital was given in High Street Chapel, on 
Monday, August 27th, by Mr. T. Berry, Mus. Bac., 
Camb., of Glasgow, formerly of Huddersfield, and an 
augmented choir. Organ solo, “ Grand Fantasia in F 
Minor” (Mozart); solo, ‘‘Thou'rt passing hence” 
(Sullivan), Mr. Riley; organ solo, “ Air with Varia- 
tions ” (Lemmens); solo, ‘‘ Thou shalt bring them in,” 
Miss England; chorus, “Fixed in His everlasting 
seat” (Handel); organ solo, ‘Funeral, March and | 
Hymn of Seraphs ” (Guilmant) ; solo, “ Sing, O daugh- 
ter of Zion,’ Mrs. Paterson; chorus, “ The. Lord 
taketh pleasure” (J. V. Roberts); organ solo, “ Caril- 


| lons of Dunkirk” (Turpin); recit., “ And God created 





” 


man ;” solo, “ In native worth,” Mr. Sandwell (Haydn) ; 
organ solo, ‘‘ Prayer and Cradle Song” (Guilmant) ; 


solo, ‘‘ The Good Shepherd,” Miss E. Kendall (Barri) ; 


organ solo, ‘‘ March in E flat” (Smart). 


NottTinGHAM.—On Sunday, August 26th, at Derby 
Road Baptist Church, special services were held in 
connection with the opening of a new organ built by 
Messrs. Peter Conacher and Co., Huddersfield, when 
sermons were preached by the Rev. George Hill, M.A., 
pastor, whose subject in the morning was “Christian 
Worship,” and in the evening ‘Religious Music.” 
There was a very large congregation at each service. 
The new organ is the first in this town with four 
manuals and a pedal organ, with every stop running 
through the entire compass. The instrument (a speci- : 
fication of which will be found in another column) is 
remarkable for great variety of tone, and the unusually 
high quality of material and workmanship. During 
the day, Mr. John Cullen, the organist, played the fol- 
lowing voluntaries :—Morning: Allegretto in A (E.-J. 
Hopkins); Agnus Dei (Mozart). “Thanks be to 
God” (Mendelssohn). Evening: Andante (Smart); 
‘(O, Rest in the Lord” (Mendelssohn); Sonata No, 2, 
(Mendelssohn), Collections were made on behalf of 
the choir and organ fund. 
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“Reviews. 


Stephen, and the Conversion of St. Paul. A sacred 
cantata by Arthur Berridge. Sunday School Union, 57 
and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 6d.—One of the best pub- 
lications of the Sunday School Union. It is bright, 
melodious, easy, effective, and therefore decidedly 
popular, ‘Altogether this cantata is far superior to 
much insipid rubbish that is issued under the title of 
‘Service of Song.” To those seeking a simple but 
really good work for performance we can cordially re- 
commend Mr. Berridge’s work. 





Co liad 

A. W.—We have'no room for it at present. 

T. B. D.—An oboe, certainly. 

W. P.—No. 1 of the second series, 

J. M.—See our issue for December, 1892. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—R. T. S. 
(Edinburgh) ; W. B. (Birmingham); E. D. (Chester) ; 
Er: ‘ay. arminste yy eae de, (Plymouth) ; G, Hi. KR. 
ban 4 uf (Peterborough) ; W. W. (Swansea) ; 

ba eel, 





Staccato Motes. 


PROFESSOR BRIDGE has accepted the Queen Victoria 


| 


_ hot piece of iron on the anvil. 


Lectureship at Trinity College, London, for the coming 


season, 

Mr. 
compose a new half.programme work for next year's 
Gloucester Festival. 

Mr. JAMES Lyon, a frequent contributor to the 
Organist’s Magazine of | oluntaries, has been appointed 
organist and master of instrumental music at St. 
Michael's College, Tenbury. 

THE Cardiff Festival programme next year will in- 
clude the following novelties—a secular cantata by Dr. 
Stanford, a Te Deum by Sir Joseph Barnby, and a 
choral work by Dr. Dvorak. 

Sirk JOHN STAINER has agreed to read a paper at the 
Church Congress on the 11th inst. 

RUBINSTEIN is at work ona sacred drama entitled 
Cain. 

MADAME SCHUMANN was seventy-five years of age 
on the 13th ult. 

Mr. BEsT reappeared at the organ of St. George’s 


Hall, Liverpool, on the occasion of the visit of the Duke 


and Duchess of York. 


A CHURCH choir in Exeter struck the other Sunday | 


owing to the organist wishing to sing Lloyd in E flat, 
and the precentor wanting Garrett in A! 

THE “Three Choirs Festival” at Hereford was a 
moderate success, The attendance, however, was not 


F, H. Cowen has accepted a commission to | 


as large as usual, and a loss will be the result pro- 


bably. 

Miss MacIntyre is stated to be seriously ill of fever 
in Natal. 

HERE is Mr, Cowen’s views on the “ royalty ” system 
as related in the Young Woman :—“ In order to adver- 
tise a song the publisher will pay a fee to Mr. Brown or 
Miss Jones every time they sing it at a concert, and, 
moreover, he will advertise their name into the bargain. 
Then second-rate artistes like to have songs ‘ expressly 
written’ for them, and owing to the competition among 
song composers there is no difficulty about this Asa 


consequence, the singers of the second and third rank 
do not implicitly follow, as they used to, the lead of 
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an artistes as Mr. Edw - Lloyd or ra Mary 
Davies, and a great deal of rubbish is inflicted upon 
concert-goers, But the time is probably coming when 
the publishers, in self-defence, will be obliged to com- 
bine and to refuse to pay royalties to any singer, great 
or small. The thing is, of course, ethically indefensible, 
and is most unjust to the composers.” 





Accidentals. 


— <ateee 


Musician—Well, what do you think of my piece ? 
Critic—It needs ventilating. 

Musician—What do you mean ? 

Critic—Why, the air is bad. 





‘( S-s-s-s-strike !” said the blacksmith, holding a red 
‘‘Ooh-ooh-ooh-where ?” 
said the apprentice. ‘‘ Ne-ne-ne-never mind,” said the 
blacksmith ; “ th-th-th-the thing is koo-koo- cool now.” 





VIOLINIST (to publisher of journal for art and litera- 
ture)—I told your reporter that the violin on which | 
played is a genuine Stradivarius, and one of the very 
best in existence. Why did you cut that out of the 
report ? 

Publisher—That’s all right. If Mr. Stradivarius 
wants to get puffed up in our paper, he must advertise 
with us, and that's all there is about it. 





“ THAT air is very familiar,” said the musician as a 


| gust of wind took his hat away. 


| same flat): 


Mrs. LarFerty (visitor): “ Your daughter has a 
foine touch, Mrs. Moriarty.” 

Mrs. M.: ‘‘ Yis, so they do be tellin’ me; an’ sure, 
‘tis no wonther, for she loves the pianny, an’ niver tires 
of it. She has a great tashte for moosic; but then 
that’s ownly natural, for her gran’father hed his skull 
laid open wid a cornet ‘at a timperance picnic.” 


Miss HAvERLy: “ Uncle Ned has the funniest way 
of speaking of my sister’s two little children.” 

Mr. Austen : “ How?” 

Miss Haverly: ‘“ Well, their names are Ebenezer and 
Florence. He calls them Ebb and Flo of the Tjed.” 


LopGEr (f@ young lady occupying apartments on the 
‘‘ Ach, my most esteemed fraulein, would 
you do me the great favour of singing for me this 
afternoon ? ’ 

Young Lady (flattered): “Oh, certainly! Were 
you so pleased with my singing yesterday ?” 

Lodger : ‘ Not that exactly ; but, you see, the land- 
lord is coming this afternoon to collect the rent, and— 


| I want to seize the opportunity to ask for a reduction,” 





Miss ROUGEWELL: “ Why do I get so nervous when 
I play before an audience, professor ?” 

Prof. Keyrappe: ‘Sympathy and magnetism, my 
tear young lady ; mind acting on mind, you know.” 

Miss Rougewell : “ I don’t see how.” 

Prof. Keyrappe: ‘‘ Eeet ees very simble of explana- 
tion. De nervousness and restlessness and weariness 
off de company affects yourselfs,” 








